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in the metropolitan district, of which Boston is the principal part. It 
is in this period that the General Court has done the great bulk of its 
legislating for Boston, a power which formerly was not claimed by it, 
except very rarely and then only upon petition from the city ; a violation 
of home rule and a distinct loss to the educational power of self- 
government. 

The Life and Legacy of David Rogerson Williams. By Harvey 
Toliver Cook, Litt.D., Professor of Greek, Furman University. 
(New York: Country Life Press. 1916. Pp.338.) 

To the House of Representatives of the Twelfth Congress, which 
met in November, 1 81 1, there came as one of the delegation from South 
Carolina, David Rogerson Williams, who was elected for the Darlington 
district on the upper Pedee River. Though overshadowed by the more 
brilliant trio, Cheves, Calhoun, and Lowndes, Williams, who had previ- 
ously sat in the Ninth and Tenth congresses, played in the Twelfth a 
role of considerable importance as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. After the declaration of war he accepted a commission 
in the United States army but resigned in 1813. In the following year 
he became governor of South Carolina. After one term he retired to 
private life, but emerged again in 1824 to accept election to the state 
senate. From 1827, when his term as senator expired, until his death 
in 1830, he took an active part in the opening stages of the nullification 
controversy, in which, while he denounced the tariff, he opposed radical 
action and urged that South Carolina resist the North by making herself 
economically independent rather than by an appeal to force. 

In the volume under review the account of the earlier part of General 
Williams's political career, given by the author, Professor H. T. Cook 
of Furman University, is rather less satisfactory than that which de- 
scribes the last three years of Williams's life. Doubtless this is due 
to the possibility of a richer documentation for the later years. Both 
in the text and in the appendix some interesting political letters are 
printed. But the chief value of the work is due to the fact that it 
affords many side-lights on the economic and social life of South 
Carolina. The settlement of the Welsh on the Pedee, the founding 
of the St. David's Society to establish a public school in the parish for 
the education of the youth of all Christian denominations, and the close 
connection between the South Carolina Baptists and Rhode Island Col- 
lege, later Brown University, are topics well worth the investigation 
which the author has given to them. Even more interesting is the 
picture of General Williams as a great landowner and farmer, who 
possessed the capital and the intelligence to experiment with varied 
agriculture, with the improvement of transportation, and with manu- 
factures. The results of Professor Cook's study lend further con- 
firmation to the belief that the days of the old South witnessed many 
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sturdy efforts to bring about that development of industrial life which 
characterizes the new South. General Williams's cotton-mill on Cedar 
Creek, which was begun in 1812, and which employed negro operatives, 
was a pioneer in this region, although not the first to be established in 
South Carolina. Professor Cook indicates some of the causes for the 
failure of manufactures to become widely successful — the difficulties 
of transportation, which sadly limited the market for the manufactured 
commodities; the constant migration from the state in search of new 
cotton lands; the prejudice against manufactures that existed and that 
was fostered in South Carolina, on political grounds; and, he might have 
added, the intense individualism which made business co-operation 
difficult. 

The book is printed with excellent type and paper, but a map of the 
Pedee country, which would be very helpful, is wanting, and there is no 
index. A portrait of General Williams constitutes a frontispiece. The 
punctuation, style, and construction of the work leave much to be 
desired. In these respects it compares very unfavorably with Mrs. 
Ravenel's Life and Times of William Lowndes, which covers about the 
same period of South Carolina history. Professor Cook's work serves, 
however, to correct a slip of Mrs. Ravenel's, who refers to Williams as 
present in the Eleventh Congress; and one found in Hunt's Calhoun, 
in which Williams is described as a United States senator. A par- 
ticularly annoying feature of the volume is the inclusion of biblio- 
graphical references, in parentheses, in the body of the text : one example 
of this practice, on page 167, may produce on the reader's mind an 
amusing effect not intended by the author. The expression " a bunch 
of Solons" will hardly be deemed to be of English undefiled; and one is 
amazed that a South Carolina writer should misspell the names of Mrs. 
St. Julien Ravenel and Professor Yates Snowden. 

St. George L. Sioussat. 

The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chauncey 
Samuel Boucher, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American His- 
tory in Washington University. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 399.) 

Professor Boucher's painstaking labor has produced a book which 
no one will hesitate to call good of its kind. But what is the precise 
value of the kind? It is of the type that intervenes in the literature 
of a subject between the works of exploration and the definitive works. 
It is a work of accretion, increasing fruitfully our knowledge of the 
detail of the subject but nevertheless leaving it, in its main lines, as it 
has generally been left by the exploring works, vague. 

In the present instance Professor Boucher has accumulated from 
newspapers and manuscripts a large quantity of detail not familiar to 
the general student. And yet, it is not the sort of detail that can alter 



